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DECORATIVE CHANGES AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
BY MRS. HARRISON. 



By Hester H. Poole. 




HERE'S no denying the truth," said a 
critical and competent artist, after 
closely scrutinizing the work of the 
first lady of the land, "Mrs. Harrison 
can paint china. Often a person of 
distinction is praised because she can 
do what would only be a credit to a 
novice. But in these pieces are good 
drawing, breadth of effect and feeling 
for color. 1 ' 

This was said as we left the White 

House one rainy day in March, after 

an informal tea with Mrs. Harrison, her immediate family and 

a group of ladies who had had similar appointments with 

ourselves. 

"Wait till other guests have gone and you shall see my 
china," said Mrs. Harrison in response to our expressed wishes. 

We had been received in the Red Room, the private parlor 
nearest the private corridor and that one of the three, en suite, 
which is only open to the public on special occasions. This 
room, 20 x 30, is the most tasteful and homelike of any in the 
mansion. 

As its name indicates it is furnished in shades of red. The 
walls of terra cotta color have a four-foot dado of deeper terra 
cotta and a frieze of the lighter tint, over which is stenciled a 
geometric pattern of light robin's egg blue and terra cotta. The 
mantel and fireplace fittings of carved wood are finished with 
small tiles of shaded leather red. In front of a huge mirror op- 
posite the entrance, are a pair of large vases, presented by the 
French government. They bear respectively handsome pictures of 
Marie Antoinette and Robespierre and Charlotte Corday. Behind 
this table, Mrs. McKee, Mrs. Russel Harrison and Mrs. Dimmock, 
the daughters, and the niece of Mrs. Harrison, dispensed tea, 
coffee, chocolate and cakes. 

Under electric lights the effect of this room is warm and 
glowing. Over the Aubusson carpet which has a ground of 
cream, well covered with arabesques of darker colors, is a mat of 
crimson and dark green. The furniture of mahogany has lines 
of gold and is covered with crimson plush ; there are reception 
chairs of gilt covered with old gold and red, and the window 
hangings show the same rich coloring. There are also a small 
screen presented by the Austrian Minister to General Grant, and 
two low cabinets which deserve mention. Corresponding in hue 
with the other plenishings, the entire fronts are covered with 
copper nails of many sizes, the heads of which furnish an unique 
decoration. 

On a side table stood a framed water color, some 12x20 inches 
representing a glimpse of the beach at Cape May. The atmos- 
pheric effect, the harmonious tone and the breadth of treatment, 
suggested a practised hand. 

"No, that is my own work," modestly affirmed Mrs. Harri- 
son, "and I have had little tuition in water colors. It was 
painted from nature while we were at the shore last season. It 
has not been retouched." 

The group of cottages on the shore, the land and water and 
the high sedge -grass were admirably rendered. 

After the last tardy visitor had left, Mrs. Harrison led the 
way to the upper corridor which is used as a kind of sitting- 
room by the family. As it is some 18x40 feet, it affords needed 
space for informal gatherings in a mansion so crowded with 
official work as the White House. A huge half-circular window on 
the west, overlooking the conservatory and the buildings of the 
departments of the State and the Navy, make it a pleasant 
afternoon room in winter. Contributing to this effect are the 
walls with simple geometrical figures in relief, painted a soft, 
dull yellow, and plush covered chairs and couches restful for the 
weary workers who here resort when free from official duties 
and conventional etiquette. Here the children of Mrs. McKee 
were playing with their toys and velocipede, and here, released 
from his cares of state, as we talked, came the President for re- 
freshment and relaxation with the little ones who jubilantly 
claimed him as a comrade. 

In one corner of the corridor stood the open writing desk of 
the busy lady of the White House. In another, triangular 
couches, piled high with soft multi-colored pillows invited to repose. 
There^ were cabinets about, showing handsome vases of Derby, 



Worcester and Japan manufacture and tables heaped with books 
and magazines. 

Into the long corridor over the center of the mansion we 
followed Mrs. Harrison, and there the maid spread out the latest 
china painted by the amateur artist. These comprised a large 
plate painted with nasturtiums, another with a group of pansies, 
and a large handsome platter covered with a spray of the yel- 
low-crimson honey-suckle boldly outlined against a wealth of 
dim tangled greenery as a background. They were well drawn, 
toned with artistic gradations and excellent in composition and 
color. 

But Mrs. Harrison's delight was in a double set of salad 
dishes which have never been shown before. They comprised 
one painting each of shrimp, cucumber, potato, celery, lettuce, 
onion, beet, carrot, egg } etc., etc.; in fact everything which can 
be used as a comestible with salad dressing. They had been 
well fired and were both realistic and artistic representations 
of these edibles. 

From china painting the conversation drifted into House- 
hold Art. "What is your taste in Home Decoration, Mrs. Har- 
rison ? " 

"My taste is to have fewer decorations in our rooms and 
have them more select. I often feel, on entering a house, as if 
I would like to sweep the halls down from top to bottom and 
tumble the ornaments out of doors." 

"You think there is excess of decoration as well as poverty 
in material and manner ? " 

"Decidedly!" promptly replied Mrs. Harrison, "huddled 
together are flimsy lithographs, cheap wall gew-gaws, showy 
colored cards, water colors, and oil paintings. They are spotted 
about the walls of sitting-rooms, dining-rooms and chambers, 
until an empty space would be a rest to the eye. Nothing 
seems to me more destructive of true feeling for art, or more 
indicative of lack of good taste. There should be a few choice 
decorations, good in form, cheerful in tone, and refined in feel- 
ing. The women of our country, so far as my observation 
goes, have overdone decorations of all kinds. There should be 
more reserve, a more careful selection and a less lavish use of ma- 
terial and color." 
, "What else do you observe needs cultivating?" 

" We need more thoroughness in decorative work ; in fact, 
in every kind of work. That seems to me to be the bane of 
modern life, the desire to do a smattering of many things, and 
in consequence, to do nothing well. If I could give one sen- 
tence of advice to all young persons, it would be : "Be thorough 
in whatever you undertake! Be thorough." It is a pity 
to see good natural capacities frittered and wasted in 
hasty, ill-finished work. Every kind of art should be under- 
taken seriously or left alone. The principles governing it 
should be studied and understood. Painstaking and careful 
labor are necessary in order to develop even the greatest talent, 
and decorative art is not art at all unless it is founded on prin- 
ciples which are mastered by the decorator." 

"Then you think as a people, Americans are apt to be 
superficial ? " 

"I would hardly go so far as that. In the energy and ver- 
satility of our nation, it is inclined to undertake too much. 
Women love beautiful objects in the home ; it is only because 
they do not stop to think that in order to have artistic skill for 
decorative work and the taste required for combining and ar- 
ranging in their homes, it is necessary to study the arts of 
decoration as one would study any other art ; the love of color 
and of form; that is, the love of beauty, is strongly developed 
among us. If you have opportunity to say any good words 
upon the subject, say this: Something more is necessary than a 
crude love of the beautiful ; that something is observation of 
nature and of good models, then much study and much work." 

"There is no royal road to facility of production. A quick eye 
and a deft hand may do much, but the plodding of practice is 
necessary to attainment. Then, in adorning the home, select, 
discriminate and harmonize. Let us have a little and have it 
good, rather than a heterogeneous mass, with now and then a 
valuable article. 

" Then, again, no decoration should be studied by itself, but 
in relation to other articles and the finish of the room in which 
it is shown. The ornamental work may be simple and yet 
effective. Much depends upon the back-ground and its associa- 
tion with other objects." 

Before ascending to the upper corridor, Mrs. Harrison, the 
decorative artist and the writer had paused to survey the 
blue parlor. It has, since the accession of President Harrison to 
the Chief Magistracy, been newlv decorated. 
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This brilliant room in which the President receives for the first 
time diplomatic ministers accredited to the United States, occupies 
the centre of the south- front of the Executive Mansion. In size 
some £0 feet by 40, it is oval in form, and on the south opens, 
by means of the central one of three French windows, upon the 
private entrance leading by two flights of steps, to the private 
grounds. This window, like the others, is usually protected by a 
continuation of the high wainscoting which is found in every one 
of the lower rooms of the mansion. 

"It is a matter of gratification," said Mrs. Harrison, "that 



reproduced by them this season in wall-papers of a fine grade in 
all the characteristic tints of the Colonial period. The design is a 
lighter shade than that of the subdued blue ground, and the re- 
flection of light on the walls shows a beautiful lustre. The silk 
was hung by Messrs. Dabelstein & Johansmeyer, of New York City, 
who have had charge of the entire decoration of the apartment. 

The dado is three feet in height, and is a hand modeling in 
plastic relief, the ornament being Colonial, and the coloring in 
harmony with the color of the walls, but a deeper tone of blue, 
the high points being illuminated with gold. In the centre of 
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Fig. 1.— A Draped Window in the Blue Room of tub White House. 



these walls are hung with silk of American manufacture. It is, 
as you see, of excellent texture and was made at the silk mills at 
Paterson, New Jersey. No, those lace curtains are not of native 
make; before long, let us trust, just as good laces will be made 
in the United States." 

The woodwork of the room is decorated in cream and gold. 
The figure on the blue silk brocade is Colonial in design— a design 
originally made for Messrs. Joseph P. McHugh & Co., of this 
city, now hung on the walls of one of their warerooms, and 



the ornament is modeled a diminutive heraldic shield of the 
United States. 

The wide and imposing frieze consists of a hand modeled 
relief in the Colonial style, being a maze of scro.l work, festoons 
and medallions blended in three tones of subdued blue, the ground 
being stippled to simulate a silk effect. The colors of the frieze 
were prepared to give the proper effect under artificial light, be- 
cause the apartment is not used by daylight. The cornice is 
strictly Coloai&l, the om^ineats being picked out in cream, blue 
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and gold. The ceiling is a creation upon which Mr. Dabelstein 
of the above firm, has spent a great deal of care and artistic de- 
sign. The field is treated in atmospheric blue effects, with a 
blending of soft clouds, representing at one end of the ceiling the 
gray light of dawn, deepening at the other end into an intense 
noonday blue. The ornament consists of a wide border which is 
composed of hand modeled wreaths and festoons. There is a line 
of stars in dark blue and gold relief. At the other end of the 
ceiling are hand modeled medallions containing the shield of the 



right up to the top of the enormously high windows, the upper 
part of each window being concealed behind a heavy lambrequin 
of plush drapery. As will be seen, a much more artistic effect 
has been obtained in the present method of decoration by droop- 
ing the drapery down one-fourth the height of the window. 
That part of the window which was thus left undraped is now 
handsomely decorated by massively carved grilles in the Em- 
pire style. They have been carved from mahogany, which is 
covered with gold leaf. 




Fig. 2.— Interiob View of the Blue Room in the White House. 



United States enclosed in wreaths of bay, which are further en- 
riched with flowing scrolls. 

The centre piece, from which depends the beautiful chande- 
lier, as shown in our illustration, is an elaborate enrichment of 
scrolls with radiating lines in blue and gold. 

One end of the apartment contains three beautifully draped 
windows, which correspond with three doors at the opposite end. 
Pig. 1 gives a very vivid idea of one of these windows. The 
former style of decoration had the window draperies carried 



The window draperies consist of the same silk as that in 
which the walls are hung. It is lined with a lemon yellow silk 
and edged with a heavy silk fringe, also in lemon yellow. 
The windows are also draped, in addition, with beautiful lace 
curtains that hang perpendicularly down to the floor. The 
draping of the. windows has been carried out in a very artistic 
manner, which portrays the present style of adjusting window 
• drapery, which, as will be seen, dispenses entirely with the use 
of lambrequins. The pole is in imitation of the fasces which 
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were carried by lictors before Roman magistrates. These are 
entirely gilt. 

The walls of the apartment midway on either side are hap- 
pily broken with a Colonial mantel piece, entirely gilt, opposite to 
which there is a large mirror with a massively carved frame in gold. 

Fig. 2 gives a view of that end of the apartment containing 
the doors. These doors are trimmed with very beautiful mahog- 
any, and it has been thought desirable to leave the mahogany 
in its natural color, hence the trimmings of these doors are the 
only parts of the rooms not treated in white and gold. 

Again the blue repeats itself in furniture coverings. The 
material, a rich, thick piled brocade velvet, shows raised figures 
of deepest blue upon a lighter ground. These pieces comprise a 
large central divan with raised centre, elegant chairs and sofas. 
The wood-work of the furniture is all richly gilded, together with 
the two large mirrors which, reaching from dado to freize, repeat 
the cerulean vista from side to side. 

The carpet is a moquette velvet, the pattern being a small 
conventional vine of several shades of blue, ranging from a very 
deep to light, upon a still lighter ground. 

On being asked if she did not think that flesh-color or yellow. 



White House, the handsome Axminster carpet, in shades of 
amber, which covered the floor, had grown unsightly. It is re- 
placed by another similarly colored, but with larger figures. 

The window draperies, of golden-brown brocaded satin, are 
also replaced by tapestry in yellow and brown. They are hung 
on large white and gilt grooved poles, over curtains of lace. 

The three immense chandeliers, each containing 4,300 crystal 
prisms, which have been such conspicuous features of the East 
Room, are supplemented by electric lights. Shaded by large con- 
vex disks upon the ceiling, these clustered lights serve to greatly 
enhance the beauty of the East Room, which is always illuminated 
at a late afternoon reception, or dinner. 

The red, the blue, and the green parlors are then thrown 
open, together with the main corridor and the smaller private 
one leading — between the private and state dining-rooms — into 
the conservatory. 

From the entrance of the latter there is a superb view 
through the length of the Executive Mansion to the large central 







A Romanesque Suite of Chamber Furniture, by a Casual Contributor. 



in small quantities, would relieve the room of a certain monot- 
ony, Mrs. Harrison replied that "it had been deemed best to 
preserve the tradition of the Blue Room. 1 ' Blue it was from the 
beginning, and blue it has always remained. 

Electric lights, in groups of twos and threes, under the freize, 
have not entirely superseded the central chandelier of crystal. 
More of them are needful in order to illuminate this stately room, 
which, when containing a crowd of people in brilliant toilets will 
serve as an excellent foil to that brightness, movement and 
color which, during every successive administration, makes the 
White House the notable . centre of the changeful life of all the 
bright New World. 

Since the advent of the present administration the East Room, 
so famed in historical annals, has been partially refurnished. 
Under the tread of the tens of thousands who annually visit the 



window on the east. The corridors, communicating by folding 
doors, are together 130 feet long by 18 broad. Separating the 
main corridor from the entrance hall is an elegant glass screen 
by Tiffany. On the walls are life-size portraits of many of the 
Presidents, including Stuart's Washington. 

The fine effect of this noble corridor is greatly marred by 
the crimson carpet which contrasts harshly with the delicate 
blues and greens of the colored screen, the blue of the central 
parlor, and the rich yellows of the East Room. It is to be hoped 
that a future Congress may set aside further appropriations to 
substitute something more in harmony with other decorations. 

In regard to symmetry of proportion, however, the parlors 
and corridors are worthy of praise. The view, under gas and 
electric light, from the door of the conservatory, giving a vista 
of 170 feet, is one greatly admired. 
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